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PREFACE. 



Daily experience teaohes, that technique and 
execution^ in the performanoe of musical composi- 
tions, are two entirely distinct factors of artistic 
individuality, which are mingled in the most ya- 
nous proportions, and whose harmonious fusion in 
the individual artist (through which alone this title 
may of right be assumed) must be termed a very 
rare phenomenon among the multitudes of virtuosi 
who annually appear before the public. With most 
of these, technical skill predominates to such an 
extent, that amid our amazement at its display, 
which is indeed the object of these virtuosi^ we 
are hardly able to enjoy the work of art itself 
One reason for this lies in the fact, that a show- 
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player on principle is always surer of success, be- 
fore the general public, than the delicate musician 
whose foremost aim is the interpretation of the 
work of art, and whose success in so doing suffi- 
ciently proves his artistic quality; another reason^ 
and not the least important, I hold to be the dis- 
proportion in which the efforts of teachers, directed 
towards perfecting and enhancing technical skill, 
stand in relation to their endeavor to cultivate a 
musically artistic execution. Far from desiring to 
combat the tendency to perfect technical dexterity, 
and thoroughly convinced that, without assured 
dependence upon a well-rounded technique, a 
confident artistic execution is simply impossible, I 
nevertheless recognize, on the other hand, an ever^ 
growing and urgent necessity for the collection of 
material for the systematic compilation of a School 
of Execution, similar to the nearly exhaustive re- 
searches bestowed upon perfecting technical skill. 
Though many excellent and pointed suggestions 
are imparted orally by teachers, or may be found 
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as scattered remarks in musical literature, an at- 
tempt at systematically arranging the material 
relative to this subject has, to my knowledge, 
not yet been made. It has therefore been my 
endeavor in the following pages to collect such 
material for an exposition of musical execution, 
primarily with reference to piano -playing; an es- 
sential extension and completion of the labor so 
begun can hardly be hoped for without the coope- 
ration of all teachers earnestly interested in art. 

Dr. Otto Klauwell. 
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JN musical conception, having any deeper signi- 
ficance of expression whatsoever, can he communicated 
hy the composer hy sig^s, to the outward perception, 
in precisely the same form in which it is manifested 
to his inner sense, or ear. Our present sytem of 
notation, the result of centuries of theoretical and 
practical evolution, although a satisfactory medium 
for representing the most complicated proportions of 
mensuration in the simplest and clearest manner 
possible, can indicate after aU only measurable quan- 
tities, multiples and fractions of a fundamental unit; 
and no more can he expected of any system of no- 
tation which may be invented hereafter. The most 
perfect visible presentation of a composition would, 
however, even if most carefully followed in its per- 
formance, convey to the hearer but a faint impression 
of its true meaning, for such a performance neces- 
sarily disregards a multitude of features essential to 
^he composition. A musical work of art cannot lead 
the life of a machine, whose parts can be minutely 
represented, with reference to their nature and inter- 
Klauwell, On musical execntion. 1 
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action, by words and symbols; it rather resembles a 
living organism, whose conditions of existence, for 
the most part indeterminable, cannot be measured 
by a concrete scale, and are therefore not to be re- 
presented by visible symbols. For a composition 
these indeterminable life-springs consist of minute, 
almost imperceptible prolongations and abbreviations 
of single tones; of a gradual, more or less consider- 
able increase or decrease in the rapidity or volume 
of tone; of dynamic gradations of individual parts 
or tones according to their relative importance, etc. 
For all these the composer lacks a vehicle of exact 
visible expression, just because they are incommensur- 
able quantities, for which no common standard exists. 
And should he prefer not to employ the short con- 
ventional signs and words, whose employment is often 
possible, but whose signification is of course very 
elastic, he has no farther resource than to leave it 
to the player's discretion, in what measure he may 
choose to deviate, from the given limits of the vis- 
ible musical symbols, toward either side. Now, in 
my opinion, what is usually termed the Art of Exe- 
cution consists in apprehending and carrying out 
these necessary deviations, this rubato of manifold 
variety, which of course is to be read only between 
the lines. 

I intentionaUy limit the conception of Execution 
in the above definition, as the capacity for perform- 
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ing correctly at all must be regarded as one branch 
of techni^pie (in the wider sense of the term). All 
varieties of touch, the ability to produce a beautiful 
piano, evenness of tone, distribution of strength, the 
execution of embellishments, and whatever else might 
be mentioned in this regard, exercise a potent in- 
fluence on the effect of the performance, but belong, 
however, to the department of technics acquirable 
according to fixed principles. On the other hand, 
he who is not originally gifked with true insight 
gropes quite in the dark in reference to those re- 
quirements, which are represented imperfectly or not 
at all by signs, and which in every composition, in 
a greater or less degree, meet the performer at 
every turn. The understanding and fulfilment of 
these hidden requirements would therefore seem to 
be the peculiar Art of Execution, as independent of 
technique; and in this limited sense I would have 
the term ^'execution" understood in what follows. 

At first glance it may perhaps seem by no 
means to cover the ground, or even not at all to 
the point, when I trace the essence of the finished 
execution of a piano-composition (in the limited sense 
mentioned above) to the two external factors: Correct 
tempo, and rightly graduated follness of tone. But 
when I explain further, that such correctness of 
tempo and due illness of tone are meant to apply, 

not simply to a composition as a whole, but to its 

1* 
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minutest subdivisions — tone against tone — a 
wealth of possibilities and diversity in the mechani- 
cal presentation is disclosed, affording a precise paral- 
lel to the illimitable possibilities of modification found 
in mental expression. More closely considered, the 
matter stands thus: The characteristic elements of a 
tone are its pitch, power, and timbre. Where several 
tones are combined to an artistic whole^ the element 
of time (duration) is added, in respect to which, as 
well as to the other elements mentioned above, the 
real significance of each tone for the entire work is 
fixed only by its relation to others. Now, what is 
demanded of the player is, of course, that he shall 
give due expression to these cardinal properties of 
the several tones in the various parts of the com- 
position; for the character and inner meaning of the 
composition must be held to be the sum of these 
manifold and extremely complicated relations. Ar- 
tistic execution may therefore well be considered as 
resting upon the recognition and rendering of the 
correct measure (value) of tones in their above four- 
fold relation. 

For piano-playing in particular the requirement 
of perfect purity of intonation naturally lapses, on 
account of the fixed key-board. As the timbre can 
be modified only by the slight shadings which it is 
possible to produce by variety of touch, and whose 
acquirement comes within the province of technique, 
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it will be seen that, in point of fact, the entire 
difficulty of execution is reduced to a correct and 
appropriate conception of the single tones in regard 
to their duration and degree of power. 

But, after all, it is difficult to decide absolutely 
just what is correct, as this is judged variously by 
tastes differently formed. The differing results aris- 
ing therefrom have reference, however, in general 
only to the conception and rendering of a com- 
position as a whole, of which we shall speak later; 
whereas for individual cases certain principles and 
maxims may be given, which, as springing from the 
nature of musical art, bear nearly the validity of 
rules. Yet it would be a mistake to imagine that 
rules are now to follow, which one only has to learn 
in order to attain unfailingly to an artistic style of 
playing. I am unhappily obliged, at the outset, to 
disclaim for the following disquisitions the property 
of infallibly producing the desired result. The matter 
in hand is rather, to become thoroughly convinced 
of the correctness and naturalness of the principles 
laid down; and thenceforth, with an ever-present 
sense of this correctness, and a constant silent, but 
conscious recognition of the same, to restore the in- 
dividual artistic taste to full and due liberty. In 
this sense, too, the poetic motto on the title-page of 
this work is to be taken, whose application appears 
peculiarly suitable to musical execution. 
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From all this it follows, that we have two 
points to consider: In what cases does either the 
Tempo or the Degree of Power of single periods or 
even tones seem to require a modification of the 
prescribed standard. 

First, however, we must emphasize the point, 
that in most cases these modifications, particularly 
where single tones come in question, are extremely 
minute, t. e, just so great, that their influence can 
be felt, without their constituting an accurately mea- 
surable fraction of the unit of measure, whereon the 
composition is based; for otherwise they might have 
been exactly noted by the composer. An overlooking 
of this important point might easily lead to exag- 
gerations in the application of the rules hereafter 
given, which would turn the performance of the 
composition into a caricature of the ideal present 
to the composer. The minuteness of these modi- 
fications, not accurately measurable, but rather to be 
governed by taste, render it necessary for the sake 
of greater clearness to accompany each separate case 
to be discussed by one or more familiar and striking 
examples, whose comparison will form a sort of guide 
for the interpretation of similar cases. * 

Finally, it is hardly necessary to add that, for 

* For this porpose I have given precedence to Beet- 
hoven's works for piano-forte, the most pregnant, and there- 
fore most difficult of execution, of all piano-forte compositions. 
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a subject of so fluctuating intent as the one in hand, 
it is impossible to speak of ^'rules'' having binding 
force in all cases. Far from raising such a claim, 
these directions are intended merely as an aid in 
clearly expressing the natural and typic, as re- 
presented by music, inasmuch as these correspond to 
the logical laws of mental expression in general, to 
the nature of musical expression in particular, and 
to the human faculty of conception. Chiefly in 
order to obviate lifelessness of rendering, more mi- 
nute directions have been employed in places, where 
a great number of exceptions stand in opposition to 
the general directions. 



A. Modifications of the Tempo. 



1. Tke bepming of a composition should always 
be performed with marked eleamess, and consequently at 
times with greater breadth. 

First of all, the hearer wishes, and ought, to 
know the suhject-matter in question, s^d this, in 
view of the following intricacies in working out the 
theme, cannot he too distinctly set forth. This prin- 
ciple, with reference to hreadth of rendering, is in 
particular to he taken literally in pieces where the 
composer has placed the short and melodically preg- 
nant principal theme at the head, like a signature: 

1. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 31, No. 3. 

AUeffro. -^ 



H 



^ 



±=i 



* 



P 



^^ 



* 
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or where, as in Beethoven's first piano concerto, 
after a long and lively orchestral tutti, the piano 
strikes in with a simple, melodious solo theme, 
wherewith it should not only counterhalance the in- 
tensity of the preceding orchestra, hut if possihle 
even enhance the interest. On the contrary, with 
beginnings of more rhythmically characteristic attack: 



ft. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 22 
Allegro con brio. 



< 





^^ 




or: 



Beethoven, Sonata Op. 7. 
Allegro moUo con brio. 




no increase in breadth of tempo is permissible. 
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t The 80-ealled seeond theme, in all sonatas and 
pieces of similar constnietion, is to be taken somewhat 
slower, whmver it expresses a more tranqml contrast to 
a frst theme of lively rhythm: 

3. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 10, No. 1. 




P 




or: 



Mendelssohn, Caprice Op. 33, No. 3. 



ikrifiPif^ 




nfz ifz 

(12 measures after the entrance of this second 
theme the direction agitato y from the composer's 
liand, which would he meaningless without a preced- 
ing retardation of tempo, leads hack to the original 
tempo.) 

Frequently a more tranquil character is lent the 
second theme hy the employment of longer notes 
than were used hefore: 
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4. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 53. 




dolce e molto ligato. 



^s 




In this case a retarding of the tempo would be 
too much of a good thing. 

As hinted at above, the rule given becomes 
entirely invalid when, which is more seldom the 
case, the second theme has itself a lively, impetuous 
character: 

5. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 31, No. 2. 

■I 







3. The long passages, frequently introduced between 
the seeond theme and the elose, must move, in eontra- 
distinction to the preceding portions, in a somewhat more 
lively tempo. 

This is done firstly, and in all cases, in order 
to pass over to the original tempo after the digres- 
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sion caused by the second theme; also, for the most 
part, because the nearer a composition draws to the 
close, the more condensed its structui^e and the more 
impetuous its progress become, to which an increased 
degree of velocity bears a fitting relation. This 
passage serves in concertos, in which it is decidedly 
longer than elsewhere, a secondary purpose — that 
of affording the player a field for displaying his 
technique. 

Compare in this connection Beethoven's Sonatas 
Op. 10, No. 1 (ist movement, part 1); Op. 2, No. 3 
(ditto). Op. 53 (ditto), and various others; also all 
concertos. 

4. The elosing periods of the several parts must, 
in nearly every ease, be rendered with modified tempo, 
either retarding or aeeelerating the same. 

The tempo must be retarded when, after the 
agitated part of the passage, a tranquilization or 
relapse into the mood, with which the piece opened, 
is striven for, which is the style of most first parts 
in pieces written in sonata form. As a rule this 
retrogression is attained by means of melodic and 
harmonic reminiscenses of the initial theme of the 
movement. Compare: 
Beethoven, Sonat. Op. 14, No. 1, l^tm., (Close of l^tPart). 

Op.l4,No.2, „ (Close). 

Op. 31, No. 1, „ (Close of l^^Part). 
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On the other hand, an acceleration of the tempo 
is appropriate when a section or movement, usually 
after a slight relaxation in energy, is to he carried 
hy means of fresh enhancement to a hrilliant close. 
This, as a role, at the end of entire movements, 
particularly of the Finales: 

Beethoven, Sonatas Op. 7, 1^* movem. 

Op. 2, No. 3, finale. 
Op. 22, 1^ movem. 
Concerto in Ej^-major, finale. 

5. Variations must modify their tempo aeeordiog to 
their eharaeter, even where the composer ^ves no special 
directions. 

For the nature of variations lies, since Beet- 
hoven, no longer in a mere figuration of and har- 
monic play upon the melody, but in a complete re- 
creation of the musical substance bound up in the 
theme, through any means whatever. It seems a 
matter of course that the theme should be brought, 
with each successive new-birth, into the proper 
illumination of an appropriate tempo for each new 
phase. 

For regulating the tempo of Variations, it is 
absolutely necessary to view the same as a whole, 
in order to trace the pulsation of the movement 
which governs the whole. The several pieces may 
then easily be made to fit into the general plan of 
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the composition. Thus (to cite only 07ie celebrated 
example) the Variations sinenses by Mendelssohn 
show the following line of movement, wherein the 
rising and falling of the line correspond to the 
quickening and retarding of the movement. 

Var. 9. ^*«>se. 




Theme 



Var. 14. 

To be sure, not all series of variations have so 
transparent an organism. 

6. The immediate repetition of a section most be 
rendered with a ehange of tempo, ag a rule somewhat 
broader (more expressive). 

The reason for this lies in the fact, that a 
thought, which the composer repeatedly utters, and 
to which he thus seems to attribute special impor- 
tance, must be distinguished by intenser expression*. 
Such thoughts are usually met with only in slow 
pieces; whereas repetitions of rapid passages must 
be marked more by differing degrees of force, or 
modifications of touch. 

Of this we have a most pertinent example in 
the little piece "Bittendes Kind" (Schumann's Kinder- 
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scenen), which, if we mark the separate two-measure 
periods of the same with letters, presents in its 
16 measures the following structure: 



a 


a 


h 


h 


c 


c 


a 


a 



Each repetition of the two-measure periods must 
he taken somewhat hroader (the most so of course 
the third and the last, which effect the modulation), 
wherehy the urgency of the entreaty receives truly 
graceful musical expression. 

Sometimes the composer himself provides, through 
a slight melodic or harmonic alteration of the passage 
in its repetition, for intenser expression. In such 
cases peculiar care must he taken to mark this alter- 
ation hy greater breadth of tempo. 



7. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 57, 2iid movem. 






p 





or: 
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Beethoven, Sonata Op. 27, No. 2. 
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^^m'^'-^iijr ^ ^ 



p 



^%P.I- 



s 



mhf^f^\,!Pm 




^ 



3 



-=t 



■«- 



3 






7. Every ascending movemrat is, like every ere- 
seendo, generally to be slightly accelerated; every des- 
eending movement and every deereseendo to be slightly 
retarded. 

No rule is so self-evident as tliis; for an em- 
phasizing and enhancement of the theme, finding 
expression through a higher pitch and an increased 
degree of force, would naturally go hand in hand 
with an acceleration of the tempo. No rule can, 
however, he so ahused and overused as this, for its 
application would appear to extend to every measure 
of a composition. It must therefore be added, that 

Klauwell, On musical execution. 2 
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the degree of its applicability must stand in due 
proportion to the importance of the thought to be 
presented. In melodically unimportant passages, par- 
ticularly with broken chords used merely harmoni- 
cally, the role can be entirely ignored in £&Tor of 
more significant passages preceding or following: the 
more characteristic and prominent the rendering of 
a passage (especially when forming part of the 
melody) is to be, the more surely will the rule be 
applicable: 

9. Schumann* Novellett^ in JP-major. 




un poco string. 




* The marks of expression given in italics were not 
noted by the composer, but have been added by the author 
in view of the rule here applicable. 
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or: 



Chopin, Nocturne Op. 9, No. 2. 




^ 




slringendo. 



or: 



from the same: 




rallent, — — — — 



Passages may often be met with, however, which, 
apparently in opposition to the natural conditions, 
must he rendered at once crescendo and rita/rdando ; 
namely, passages of a more harmonic character, 
whose mass of tone, ever increasing in fullness and 
complexity, can no longer find room for development 

2* 
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in the tempo till then adhered to, and seems im- 
peratively to demand a broader rendering. A fitting 
instance is the imposing close of the D-major Fugue 
by J. S, Bach (Well-tempered Clavichord, Part I): 



9. 




allargando e crescendo — — — 

and the grand climax in the Z)-major Sonata Op. 10, 
No. 3, by Beethoven: 




^^i iib4 4 J 



• • 
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^ 



«/z 



ff 



allargaiulo — 




m 



fp 




Reversely, for expressing' an attenuation and vola- 
tilization of the musical thought, a decre$cendo in com- 
hination with an accelerando will prove adapted : 

11. Mendelssohn, Soug without Words, No. 30. 
leggiero 




strvigendo 
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^^1 



J 



The same holds good in the Song without 
Words No. 34 (Spinning-song). 

Furthermore, in applying this rule one should 
carefully observe, which parts are the decisive factors 
in the rising or falling of a passage. For instance, 
in the third variation of the ^-major Sonata by 
Beethoven, the thought apparently ascends, if only 
the right-hand part be taken into consideration, into 
the eighth measure: 



lie. 




^^Fi 



EEH 
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But on closer examination the characteristic 
melody is found, heginning with the seventh mea- 
sure, in the descending tone-line c^ — h\^ — al; — a\^ — g. 
From this point, therefore, the passage should be 
slightly retarded. 



8. StroHgly or quieidy modulated passages require, 
for their thorough eomprehension, a somewhat broader 
tempo. 

13. Chopin, Polonaise Op. 26, No. 1. 
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allargando 




■.>g-,>.rrr*rYr 




Beethoven, Sonata Op. 28, 4th Movem. 




I 








allargando 
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9. The mere fiilly a pelypli#He passage is treated, 
and the lewer the pM in whieh it is set, the br»ader 
the tempo it will bear. 

This is founded partly, like the preceding rule, 
on the limited power of apprehension of our ear, to 
which sufficient time must be allowed for distin- 
guishing the interrelations of the separate tones; 
and partly on the heavier body of the deeper tones, 
arising from their greater amplitude of vibration, 
which causes them to require more time for develop- 
ment and extension than those of higher pitch: 

14. Beethoven, Ep-majoT Sonata Op. 27, Adagio. 




>rett 
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Sehumann, ^^Aufschwung". 
Breit. 




¥_ 






^^ 



For the opposite reason, an unaccompanied 
melody in the higher regions, such as we occasion- 
ally meet with, might well bear a slight accelerando: 

15. Chopin, Prelude Op. 28, No. 16. 



I 



p smorzando 




sUntando 
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m, ^ ^ Lf-FC=F^ 



/ 



S 



m 



poco strmg, 

10. llDexpeoted m#dalati«H8, deceptive eadeaees, and 
the like, sheuld be prepared, in order to increase tho 
snspense, by a poco ritardando: 



16. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 14, No. 1. 




poeo ritard. p 
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more especially transitions from minor to major: 
IT* SehubeFt, Moment musical. 



n mj*\fr, > 



PPP 



dim. 



^ 



y:£M-ELd 



^ 



^ 




poco riU a tempo 



Chopin, Waltz Op. 34, No. 2. 



.^""^ 11 U SOS 

li u»r I aim "^' r^ 



sostenuto 




poco riiard. 



a tempo 



11. Unifflportant inttrmediate passages, little intro- 
duetery and dosing phrases, and the like, are, in keeping 
with their character, net U be rendered with the foil 
breadth of the prescribed tempo. 

Thus, in the second measure of the following, 
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18. Beethoven, Sonata Op. lO^ No. 1. Adagio. 




the breadth of tempo otherwise observed may be 
somewhat abated; the fourth, on the contrary, which, 
though only used to fill out, is melodically important, 
should be rendered with increased expression (-<::>-). 

The opening of the second of the Kinderstiicke 
by Mendelssohn: 

19* Andante sosteniUo, 
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sempre Ugato. 



Mk^-J— j: 



i 



i0 to be beg^ very sofdy in andante ^ and only 
from the second half of the third measure to be 
gradually carried over into the prescribed tempo 
sostentUo, which actually begins with the tone ^^ of 
the melody, all of whose tones should receive dae 
emphasis. The close of the piece should also be 
rendered in this manner, excepting that the rttor* 
dandOf beginning with the second half of the third 
measure, should be considerably more marked. 

11 Before begiomg the repetiti»i ii all smtas 
and other pieees eomposed in tkree diTisioas, a ritar- 
dando shonld get in. 

A chief aim of the player must be, to facilitate 
as far as possible the hearer's apprehension of the 
structure and organism of the composition rendered, 
and to this end, above all, to set forth very clearly 
the vital points of the same. Among the most im- 
portant of these is the beginning of the so-called 
repetition, which is therefore in many cases intro- 
duced, by the composer himself, by a ritardando or 
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a fermata (see Beethoven, Sonatas Op. 2, No. 2; 
Op. 10, No. 3; Op. 14, No. 2; Op. 22, Op. 28, 
and various others), and which in most other cases 
should he announced by a noticeable ritardando: 



ISO. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 14, No. 1. 




Of — — ^ ~ ^j . — 

2Z J t t f g j g JujLJL 



<M ;t3 ? ;7i 




decresc. 



ritard, — — — 




a tempo. 
Sehumann, "Des Abends". 




rit — — a tempo 
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An exception to this rule is made by such 
pieces, in whicb the entire ultimate evolution in the 
development section evidently does not aim at again 
approaching the first thought gradually, but which, 
upon reaching a climax, plunge headlong, so to 
speak, into the repetition: 



ISl. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 53. 





a; modifications of the tempo. 
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Comp, likewise the corresponding place in the 
Sonate path^tique. 

IS. AD eadenees are to be retarded a trifle. 

This principle flowa necessarily from the con- 
ception of a close (relaxation, cessation). The retar- 
dation will naturally he most marked at the end of 
an entire movement, in which connection we refer 
to remarks at 4. The rapid close of a movement 
is at hottom only an apparent exception to this rule, 
as in most such cases the actual (relaxing) close has 
already preceded it, and the rapid coda following is 
in a degree, if I may say so, the locking-up of the 
piece, which might he compared to the falling of 
the curtain in the theatre. One example will suffice 
to make this clear. Beethoven's Sonata Op. 31, 
No. 3, closes thus: 



l ^/i. II ^ r ^ ^tf I r g 



p poco ritard. 




^ l ^ I J'T^ 



BkA 



m 



Klauwell, On musical execution. 
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a tempo 



y i . j^iJMJ'jjt'^J'jjI'^J'jjl 



'>V\. f^tU^.\^irf.\^ifi\ 



cresc. 



p\ t JJ j- l r n]P^±AjA 



^, ^gr^irgrprrJj^jjTj ti 



^'V r 7^jiTl^ ^Hip^i 



s 



/^ 



^^ 



g 

y I p ^1 



k __| ^ 



Here the actual (organic) close is to be sought 
in the ^-major triad of the fourth measure, while 
what follows this virtually locks up and brings ):<> 
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an outward close the entire movement, including the 
(real) close. 

The case is precisely similar in the Finales to 
Beethoven's Sonatas Op, 22, Op. 27 No. 1, Op. 101, 
in the Finale of the £|?-major Concerto, etc. etc. 

According to the position, which a close occupies 
in the whole piece, will differ the degree of retar- 
dation. It will he slighter at the close of the first 
part than at the close of the whole movement; 
slighter at the close of simple periods or divisions 
than at the close of the first section; and, finally, 
slightest of all, hut still present (though scarcely 
perceptihle) at half cadences. 

14. The dmtMn ef flie fermate is very •ftei net 
Mefinite, but can be precisely measored aeetrdiig to tke 
periedizatien ef wkat precedes. 

This shall he shown and verified hy a series of 
examples. 

(a) The first movement of the jS-major Sonata^ 
Op. 37 No. 1, hy Beethoven consists of an andante 
in ^-major and a succeeding aUegro in C, after which 
the andante is repeated. The interpolated aUegro com- 
prises two parts, the second of which is evidently 
composed of periods of four measures. But the last 
period is not complete, being as follows: 

3* 
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ftS. 





8fZ 



Here we can only obtain full aesthetic satis- 
faction by holding the chord of the seventh under 
the fermata through three fall measures, thus round- 
ing out the period commenced. 

(b) The first part of the jP-major Nocturne by 
Chopin, Op. 15, No. 1, closes with these three 
measures: 



24. 



& 



£ 



Tr r f 



imi 



smorz, — — — — 



s 



pUjjUjn ijn ^rrjiP 
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Here, in order to fill out the elementary 4-mea- 
sure period of the piece, we must add a pause of a 
fiill meaftore after lifting the fermata, thereafter 
immediately taking up the following livelier tempo. 

(c) In the following passage (Schubert, Sonata 
Op. 164, last movement): 

ft5. Allegro vivace. ^ 




the first measure having a fermata should be pro- 
longed by 2 measures, the second by 1 measure, in 
both cases that the 2-measure periods, of which the 
composition is constructed, may not be unpleasantly 
interrupted. 

(d) The last movement of Mendelssohn's Cr-minor 
Concerto contains, just before the last tempo I, the 
following transition: 
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ritard. 





TT ij j.l.\r- ^ 



i 



^S 




Adagio 



± ^=^^l^ 



1 ^' M H 



/tY 



I 
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In my opinion the last measure, when the tempo 
remains unchanged, should be executed thus: 



P 



^ 






in order that it, taken together with the measure 
before it, may counterbalance the preceding 4-mea- 
sure period. 

. (e) In the Romanze Op. 28, No. 2, by Schu- 
mann occurs the following passage: 




i^^ 
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wy^ 




Involuntarily I always play this passage thus 




^ 1 v%!il I 



A ^' 



sfz 



i; 



sfz 



the Aesthetic reason for which I would give as follows: 
In correspondence with the preceding periodization 
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the fermata ought, strictly construed, to assume the 
following prolongation: 



ft9. 




■^ sTz 



But, through the sforzato, the composer lent to 
the tone under the fermata such a marked and pro- 
minent position in dynamic regard, that said tone 
takes on, for the sense of the listener, the force and 
weight of the heginning of a measure; herehy the 
second half of the first measure (in the last example), 
and the first half of the second, are to a certain 
extent telescoped together, the first measure itself 
thus dwindling to - a ^/g -measure. Through this ac- 
ceptation the length of the fermata (in the last 
example) is shorn of any sensation of undue prolon- 
gation, without interfering with the mental conception 
of correct periodization. 
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That composers in many cases actually require 
such a rhythmically determinate rendering of the fer- 
mate, may be seen clearly in passages like the follow- 
ing, where the similar tied notes are to he conceived, 
in point of fact, as formate written out: 



30. Chopin, A\^m&ior Ballade. 




Cf^^^ ^^f' 





t. * 



r T^ ? Lr ^ 



^^mO- 



5 
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Chopilly ^-minor Scherzo. 
Presto eon fuoco. 




i 



i 



I 



^3P^ 



sfz 






f. 



:32E 



-^ 







-^- 



£. 






I 



To these (as I hope) sufficiently described fer- 
mate another class is opposed, whose duration is 
really indeterminate, t. e, very long. To this class 
belong all fermate at the close of entire pieces, fre- 
quently too at the close of distinct sections or ex- 
tended periods of the same. Take for instance this 
passage: 

31. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 81 , No. 1. 
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J**>^ 
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After so long and powerful an introduction an 
extended breathing- time is a positive aesthetic require-^ 
ment, and it appears decidedly advisable to take> 
the fermata too long rather than too short, in order 
not to make an overhasty appeal to renewed atten- 
tion on the listener's part, while he yet needs space 
to collect himself. 

Compare also the fermata before the repetition 
of the last movement in Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 28. 

A third class of fermate comprises those of very 
short duration, usually found over eighth or sixteenth- 
notes (or the corresponding rests), or even (when of 
extreme brevity, like drawing a breath) over the bar: 

Sft. Chopin, J.|^-major Impromptu. 




smorz. 
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j jg^^j vT r ^ Tif g 



^ 



Field, JL-major Nocturne. 



|,v..c>j--;pi 



^ 



3 



^ 




i^bg, 



fTFP 



? 




Sehumann, Arabeske. 




^ V -^ li i 



1^ 
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Mmore, 




Finally, a fourth class may be formed of such 
fermate, which are, properly speaking, to be regarded 
merely as the highest degree of a pronounced nYar- 
dando: 

33. Mendelssohn, Variations Op. 82. 




Compare also the fermate at beginning of the 
**Fabel" by Rob, Schumann. 

The question may be left open whether those 
fermate whose length may be calculated precis^y 
are to be executed with a rUardando; in this 
respect those players, to whom the foregoing almost 



L 
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mathematical calculations may seem to involve a 
limitation of artistic freedom, can essay to regain in 
another direction the liherty thus withheld them. 

15. l«st fermate should be prepared by a ritsy** 
dando (n«t always neted by the eofflpeser), aid divided 
by a trilliig panse from what soeeeeds. 

Exceptions to the first part of this rule are of 
course to he made in passages like those under 14 a 
and Cy also in the example given on p. 38 for very 
long fermate, in all which the fermate evidently call 
a sudden halt in a lively movement; exceptions to 
the second half of the rule are fermate which, as in 
the last example, appear in the midst of a phrase, 
and for this reason must he hound as closely as 
possihle to the next-following note. 

16. SispensioBs, and ehanging notes on the accented 
part of the measare, mnst be very slightly prolonged at 
the expense of the next^following tone. 

34. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 10, No. 2. 
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Beethoven, Sonata Op. 10, No. 1. 

* 
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* fP __ dolce I 



^ 



^ 



t 



fp 



t^VU^Hy l if^ 




Care must however be taken, (when, as in both 
these examples, a pause follows), not to forcibly 
strike off the next-following tone, instead of simply 
lifting it. This blunder, to which the prolongation 
of the changing note easily leads, is associated with 
two others, which are often heard in the rendering 
of the last-cited passage and numerous similar ones, 
i. e. the unnecessary emphasizing of the tone follow- 
ing the changing note, (caused by the striking-off 
mentioned above), and the premature lifting of the 
accompanying notes lying below ' the same. When 
all three blunders are committed the last-named passage 
would appear as follows: 

85, 



yl>i^^>l4j.|j7^> l >jj l ^^u 



fp' 



fp 



^ 



ij ^i^j^i^-i- 1' 




r- 



7 



Klauwell, On musical execution. 
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a manner of rendering, which entirely destroys the 
tranquilizing character properly to be expressed by 
this passage in contrast to the preceding climax erf 
the movement. 

I cannot neglect this opportanity of pointing oiit 
a carelessness in notation, often met with in Mendels- 
sohn's works, which is necessarily calculated to pro- 
mote the commission of the last among the above-named 
blunders. Thus we read, in the theme of the Varia- 
tions (Op. 82) by this composer, measures 12 — 14: 




whereas the in the place marked are evidently to 

be played as eighths. The Song w. W., No. 9, 
contains the following: 

37. 
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in which the marked third a^ in the chord of Fj( 
is exposed in a positively unpardonable manner by 

the lifting of the j* thereto belonging. May these 

examples, taken at random among innumerable simi- 
lar ones, of this fairly typical Mendelssohn notation, 
serve to warn against a too "literal" rendering of 
passages where they occur. 

17. The Ugliest tone of a masieal pkrase or melisma 
should as a role be somewhat prolonged. 

For as in the course of a whole piece we find 
enhancements and climaxes on a large scale , which 
must be wrought out energetically by the player, the 
same holds good down to even the smallest efiPects. 

One of the most pregnant and apt examples of 
this may by found in Schumann's **Des Abends", 
whose softly-swelling, melodious curves can only secure 
fuU intensity of effect through an observance of the 
above rule. Here we would call special attention 
only to the first, oft repeated g''\^ in the right hand, 
and to the yet in tenser b"\^ in the following passage: 




Pl/b ft ^ 
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The following passage will serve as an example 
of ruhato in a melisma: 

39. Chopin, Nocturne Op. 15, No. 1. 

>r dolcis. * 



^ 



^m 



I -^r'^ 



in which of course the entire embellishment mast he 
executed somewhat lingeringly, dying away, as it were. 
Here, if anywhere, is the place to call most 
carefiil attention to, and warn most emphatically against, 
the danger of exaggeration. The distastefulness of 
an affectedly sentimental rendering depends in great 
part upon an exaggerated or ill-placed application of 
this rule. 



i 
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18. Notes of lesser value, eoming after dotted notes, 
are to retain their Ml breadth in melodic passages; hot 
should be shortened a trifle in sueh of a purely rhyth- 
mical character in favor of the dot. 

Upon the observance of this principle depends 
the true refinement of a rendering, its non-observance 
renders the playing common. For every tone has 
first of all a right to recognition and observance of 
its full length, and should therefore, where its efiPect 
is intended to be specifically melodic, rather be ever 
so little prolonged, than lose the least portion of its 
proper value. Conversely, the chief feature of a 
predominantly rhythmical passage, in which precisely 
the inequality in value of the several tones is to be 
emphasized, would seem to be placed in stronger light 
by a slight exaggeration of this inequality in value. 
E. g., test from this point of view the opening *^of 
the Largo in Beethoven's Sonate, Op. 7: 

40. Largo, con gran espressione. 



7 7 T*X 

P ^ I p sfz 



x I t^i I iTt^ 




^ 
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or the close of the first variation in Sonata Op. 26 

41. 

■fi-dr 




g^^ 



m 



3 

and as a contrast to this the Polacca by Weber: 
4IS. Allegro vivace. with boldness. 




\% i i iy 



19. In broken chords are often comprised tones if 
melodic sipificance, whick should be marked, less by 
forcible stress than by prolongation throngh being held 
down longer than the succeeding harmonic tones: 

43. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 57, 2nd movem. 



^ 



tet^ 



i^F^ 




p sempre legato. 



^ 



m 



e 



^ 
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^^ 



The notes in tlie right hand, provided (not by 
the composer) with stems and hooks, sketch the melody 
of the theme, and must consequently be held down 
as long as the succeeding notes allow. — In like 
manner, in Mendelssohn's Song w. W., No. 12: 




the two marked notes d and h in the left hand should 
be played as quarters, to lend significant, melodic 
expression to the whole passage. 



L»> t  
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20. Id order to mark very distinctly the attaek of 
aH important part or ehord, it is often neeessary to 
minutely eortail the note immediately preceding. 

45. Seb. Bach, WeU-t. Clavich. 11, Fugue No. 12. 



i 



fe^ 



t? — r 




^^ 





^^m 




or: 



Beethoven, Sonata Op. 57. 




^3 



i 



m 



m 
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m 



rjt^ 



m 



P 



^ 



^ 






ie" 



1^ 



-^ 



3^ 



Here likewise care should be taken, not to strike 
o£P the curtailed tone or chord abruptly, instead of 
simply lifting it. 

2L Long triUs, or embellishments of like nature, 
are as a rule (partieularly in slow tempo or when pre- 
ceded by a ritardando) to be begun quietly, and then 
gradually earned up to the highest degree of rapidity. 

Such a rendering is required, for instance, for 
the trills in the introduction to Beethoven's ^-major 
Concerto, whose extreme rapidity commences at the 
chord B\^^: 



46. 



^ 



t: 

£ 



f • fYffifr 



5^ 



i 






r^ 
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further, for the emheUishment at close of the J^- 
major Nocturne Op. 9, No. 2, hy Chopin, which, in 
conformity with the prescribed crescendo and decre- 
scendo, should be rendered accelerando and raUentando: 
47. 



Sva" 



\^- 



§ 



k 



L^lffl^TOi^Jl?! 



£ 



y | i If ^* 



m 



t 



 « M IIP* ^ 



// fdnza ^dmp(> 



S 



jAi 



^^ 



8va*^^^ 



I 



fe 



>IJ3j»|^ J^ J^tiTjl ,i ;^i 



m 



with many similar passages. 
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B. Modifications of the Degree of Force. 

Just as a composition does not mechanically 
retain an unvarying tempo, but, as we have seen, 
not only admits of, but even requires the most mani- 
fold deviations, in like manner the Degree of Force 
in a composition is an ever-varying quantity, in whose 
alternate increase and decrease we recognize the mea- 
sure of vitality, the life-breath, so to speak, of the 
organic art-work. And, as in speaking, the separate 
syllables, words, and even whole sentences and periods, 
are subjected to continual involuntary alterations in 
the degree of force in keeping with their importance, 
our musical speech too, which is equally constructed 
according to logical (musically-logical) principles, de- 
mands like alterations as an indispensable means for 
disclosing its innermost nature. Indeed, the life of 
a composition, regarded from this side, shows a yet 
greater diversity than in respect to the varying pro- 
portions of the tempo, as change in the degree of force 
can find expression, not merely in the sequence of 
the several periods or tones, but also in their coin-' 
cidence. Herein the composer (if he — which is not 
the case -r- possessed the means of so-doing) might 
find no end in designating the manifold degrees, 
shadings, and dynamic valuations of the several tones 
or parts; and herein more especially must he appeal to 
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the keenest apprehension of his auditors, if he would 
see his intentions realized. 

K we try at first to agree upon the cases , in 
which a modification of the degree of force should 
take place in the sequence of single periods or tones, 
we shall find them to be chiefly those, in which a 
modification of the tempo has already been recognized 
as necessary; and the coincidence of these reciprocal 
modifications will aid in strengthening our conviction 
of the necessity of both the one and the other. 

1. Every aseending, aed likewise every aeeelenited 
passage, shonld in general be taken somewhat ereseendo, 
every retarded passage somewhat deereseendo. 

The self-evidence of this rule would seem to be 
sufficiently shown by the remarks under A 7, and 
also that one should use caution in its literal appli- 
cation, and above all examine whether a passage, in 
view of its relative importance, merits such intenser 
treatment. However, this rule is on the whole 
far more universally applicable than that laid down 
under A 7. 

This crescendo and decrescendo is strongest, I 
might say mathematically precise, as foUowing the 
rising or falling tonal pitch, in one -part melodic 
passages; in which, because lacking the charm of 
harmony, a finely-shaded dynamic interpretation is all 
the more urgently demanded. Among many similar pas- 
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sages the two little recitatives in the Z)-minor Sonata 
Op. 31, hy Beethoven, are deserving of mention, and 
should be rendered, in view of the foregoing, as 
follows: 



48. La/rgo, con espressione e sempUce, 






W 





Ji. 




1^' r I r J' J' J' I J J T 



La/rgOy con espressione e sempHice. 



^ 



igbi^'iii - 




A whole piece, which requires throughout the 
strictest application of this rule, is the extremely 
expressive second movement in Bach's Italian Con- 
certo, which may he studied as a pointed example 
of the natural validity of the rule. As a farther 
example the following passage will serve: 

* The reading c' (third note in example) instead of 
that given in most editions, may be recommended as the 
mo!re natoral one. 
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49* Field, ^-major Nocturne No. 4. 




L* * 




cresc. 




Accelerated and retarded passages, which are to 
be taken crescerido and diminuendo respectively, are 
usually marked by the composer in accordance with 
the rule. As for the exceptions, we would refer, for 
those cases in which an ascending or accelerated 
passage is to be taken diminuendo, to the two pas- 
sages cited under A 7; whereas for a descending 
passage, held throughout in forte, the close of Beet- 
hoven's Cjf-minor Sonata will serve as model; for a 
descending ritardando, which is nevertheless to be 
taken crescendo, compare the last three measures be- 
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fore the Cadenza of the Schumann Concerto. The 
two last examples might he explained on the ground 
that the descending hroken chords in the Beethoven 
sonata are nothing hut a hroader presentation of the 
tonic 0-minor triad, and for this reason must sustain 
a strict dynamic uniformity in the rendering; and 
that, in the Schumann Concerto, the descending passage, 
notwithstanding its direction, indicates a climax reached 
in the contra-^ (on which the Cadenza opens), for 
which a crescendo must he regarded as the only ade- 
quate mode of interpretation. 

t Creseendi, evee in forte, are always to be begun 
fiano or at least mezzoforte; the greater their length, 
the more binding is the rule. 

50. Beethoven, (7{{-minor Sonata, d^d Movem. 
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This crescendo could hardly he produced if — 
as the composition, strictly taken, demands — it were 
hegun in forte. 

For decrescendi the converse of this procedure 
must of course he ohserved. 



3. Repetitions or imitations of a passage mnst be 
rendered with a modification in both tempo and degree 
of force: 

51. Chopin, Nocturne Op. 55, No. 1. 



Andante, 



my<'nr r r i rt^ 




^1.^'^' i j^ jrij 



U 



^^ 



i|i «»■ 



^vrtrTr ir^ ^ 




^ 



mi* — 



1—4 



^tt 



mf cresc. 
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In particular, ascending sequences must be played 
crescendo, descending ones decrescendo: 

59. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 10, No. 2, 2nd Movem. 



KTr - J I J Jli^ 



^ 



P=l=|: 



nr 




T fyTTjrF^ 



% 



cresc. 



t .a 



i 



»fz 



sfz 



sfz 



iriTCfri^ ^ 







^^-^ 



«/;r 



«/:r 



4. That a transition from major to minor should 
iidnt^ a ehange from forte to piano, and conversely, 
seems, it is true, qnite in keeping with the nature of 
these two tonal genera, but meets with so many pre- 
scribed exceptions in the practice of composers, that a 
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Mitru7 rmderiig Hay abt be sstketioaUy My a4- 
wssiUe: 

53. Schubert, Impromptu Op. 90, No. 1. 




rxT7 



Beethoven, Sonata Op. 31, No. 1. 



M 




j , / 1 J . 



J. b/ 
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No one can deny, that the relief conveyed by 
the C-major triad in the Schubert Impromptu is 
rendered peculiarly mild and grateful through the 
pianissimo; or that the repetition in minor of the 
little phrase in the Beethoven Sonata makes its mel- 
ancholy character all the more deeply felt, when 
rendered as directed. 



5. All thm (ead^neeg) are as a rule to be rendered 
with a slight diminuende. 

A principle which, like that laid down under 
A, 13, finds confirmation in the relaxing, yielding 
character of most true closes: 

54. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 26. 







cresc. 



e^^ 




^ 



m 



dim. 



Respecting closes of apparently contrary character 
the remarks under A 13 may be reviewed. 

6* 
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6. Short, figured preludes, interludes, and postlnd^ss^ 
should always be held piano; the melodious piffases ad* 
joining them must be very dfistinetly emphasized as sueh. 

55. Mendelssohn, 2 Klavierstucke, No. 1. 
Andante ccMtabtle, 




Compare also remarks under A 11. 

7. In more extended passages of brilliant execution 
the elementary group should be sought out, and its 
initial tone marked, when on an aeeented part of the 
measure, at eaeh repetition. 

Under "elementary group" is understood that 
group of notes, through whose melodic or rhythmic 
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repetition (or both together) the construction of a whole 
passage is in most cases affected: 

56. Mendelssohn, Z>-minor Concerto. 





Here, as the composer himself directs, the be- 
ginning of every half- measure must be accented; 
in the passage following two measures further on: 



57. 



cresc, ^^0^ . _ "^-^ 



W^^ 
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where the elementary group fills out an entire mea- 
sure, each beginning of a measure, though no special 
directions are given, is to be played sforz<xto. 

In case the first tone of the elementary group 
does not always fall on the accent, it must not always 
be accented: 



58. Chopin, ^[^-minor Scherzo. 
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unless SO directed by the composer himself: 



59* Weber, Momento capriccioso. 




k 



DJifTrrfl^ I 



1 



/ 



mm 



t 



^ 



E 



3 



|c= 
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. 8. Extended trills or like eHbellislmiaits are as a 
rule to be performed with graduated degrees of force 
(skaded), whether in ereseendo or deereseendo, or both in 
sneeession: 

As an example of the first case the following 
passage may serve: 

60. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 31, No. 1. 
Adagio graztoso. 




^ cresc. 






^P 






of the second kind is the trill, so designated by the 
composer himself, in the JF'- major Variations by 
Beethoven: 



-^ 
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of the third kind the following, likewise designated 
by the composer: 

69. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 110. 
ModereUo carUaMe moUo espressivo* 



^^ 
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9. Rapid aeeompauying figures or broken chords 
often bear hidden tones, important in the deyelopment of 
a theme or motive, whieh should be sharply marked, 
even when the composer has not so directed. 

63* Beethoven, Sonata Op. 10 , No. 3. 




te 






i=^ 



^^ 



^ |J|JJ JJJJ I IJ|JJJJ JJ I 

5 ?  





cresc. 
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t 



Here the tones marked * in the left and right 
hands reproduce the diatonic progression of the second 
half of the principal theme in augmentation, as it 
were, and must he duly distinguished in this character. 
Another passage, marked in this sense hy the com- 
poser himself, occurs in the Trio of the Scherzo in 
Sonata Op. 2, No. 3, hy Beethoven, in this form: 



64. 



^ 



P7iii^'!Mjt^m 



THt ilff 



^ 
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* S-,3 
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^^M 




^ 



i 



i 



3=== 

The two strokes marked sfz recall the motive 
employed at the close of the second part: 

65. 



^*^ flj«r 



//. 






^t=t 



which continues later in the Coda: 



66. 



^^fn^i a 




// 



^y-ft-t 



*4=4 



and hrings the whole piece to an end. 
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10. Suspended tones, and ehanging notes Ming on 
the accented part of the measure, are to be somewhat 
emphasized. 

For when a harmonic tone is intentionally pushed 
aside and kept back by an inharmonic one, the cause 
of this retardation (i. e, the inharmonic changing-note 
and the like) attracts peculiar interest, and must be 
marked accordingly: 

67. Beethoven, OjJ-minor Sonata, 3rd Movem. 




P 



^S 



hS- 



^14^ 



p'^ '% '^i 




^^ 
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Beethoven, Sonata Op. 22, 9nd Movenu 




  

decresc. 



Wr!r-^'^=f^ 



^Fps 



r 'r f 



ml u Trgi 



T 




Usually this emphasis is accompanied by a slight 
prolongation, in which connection the remarks on 
p. 49 etc., especially those relating to the avoidance 
of the three mistakes, should be re-read. 

The ascendancy of a changing-note or suspension 
over the following harmonic tone still obtains, even 
when both are embraced in a crescendo, corresponding 
with which the later tone should properly be marked 
more strongly than the earlier. Thus in the following 
example: 



■i 
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68* Beethoven, Sonate path6tiqae. 




where the marked progressions c^^d and e-f in the 
right hand form a partial decrescendo (>-) in the 
midst of the general crescendo prescrihed. 

That Syncopations, which in keeping with their 
character always enter on the unaccented part of 
the measure, must always he marked, is hecause they 
have ahsorhed the accent of the immediately succeed- 
ing down-heat (which latter is thus unrepresented hy 
a tone), and must now give expression to this accent 
in the wrong place thus intentionally chosen. 
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11. Sfenati are to be more or less onphasized, 
aeeording to differing degrees of foree predoniiatmg ii 
tiieir snrrouidiBgs. 

While forte and piano are relative terms to a 
certain extent, because to be considered as dependent 
npon the general character of the mnsical thought, 
sforzato is in every sense a relative term, as it ex- 
presses only a momentary dynamic elevation, which 
mnst of course bear a fixed proportion to its sur- 
roundings. 

Passing over to those cases in which a modi- 
fication of the degree of force is required, where 
several parts or tones sound together, the chief prin- 
ciple to be observed is: 

The individualizing of the several parts or tones 
according to their melodic, rhythmic, or harmonic 
importance. 

Whereas we were able above, while speaking 
of the alternations- in the degree of force in sticcessive 
parts of a composition, to compare music with speech 
(because both have to do with the presentation of 
thoughts — musical and intellectual ideas respec- 
tively), we must now abandon this analogy, and take 
our stand on purely musical ground. Logical and 
stylistic views will therefore have less to be con- 
sidered, in explaining the modifications at present 
under discussion, than the specifically harmonic and 
melodic relations peculiar to music. 
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11 The part taking the melody shoold always he 
markedly aeeented above the aeeompaDying parts. 

This rule requires no further confirmation, and 
is applicahle in full to properly melodic (cantdbUe) 
passages supported by a simple harmonic accompani- 
ment in any form: 

69. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 22, 2nd Movem. 
Adagio con moU^ egpressione. 





or: 



Beethoven, Sonata Op. 2 No. 3. 




Klauwell, On musical execution. 



6 
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OF FOBCE. 



or fioattf : 

Mendelssohn, Song without Words, No. 17. 
Agitato, 




P 



i fffnT i 




SB one of the numerous instances where the right 
hand alone has to perform the unequally-matched 
parts of hoth melody and accompaniment 

In such cases it is also immaterial whether the 
melody lie in the highest part or any other. Those 
cases deserve special attention in which a middle 
part hears the melody, particularly when accompanied 
hy other parts progressing in like rhythm: 

70. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 53. 
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I II f . ip^ i r^^i 





cresc* 



Here the highest part on the lower staff has 
the melody, and must accordingly be marked above 
all the other parts. A similar case is found in the 
Funeral March, Sonata Op. 26, by Beethoven, where 
the second part from above, as bearing the melody, 
must be marked. — In the first variation of the 
Andante of the (?-major Sonata Op. 14, by Beethoven, 
is a passage where the melody in a middle part is 
taken by both hands alternately; 




V -^ 
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Here great care must be taken to accent the 
tones of the melody with exactly similar force in 
both hands, in order to define distinctly their inter- 
connection. 

The rendering required above is attended with 
some difficulty in places, where the left hand takes- 
the melody above the right, as the former, though 
by nature weaker than the latter, must assert its 
ascendancy in a less convenient position: 



7J8. MoziaPt, Sonata in -4-major, Var. 4. 



ii^ rirri 
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J> 



* ± i 4 




Sometimes the predominating melodic element 
may be sought at a hasty glance in the wrong place, 
and the whole passage wrongly interpreted in conse- 
quence. E. g,y in the foUowing four measures: 

73. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 10, No. 2. 




86 
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the predominatmg motive (though in fact more cha- 
racteristic rhythmically than melodically) lies in the 
strokes of the left hand, which, though apparently 
thrown in only as an accompaniment, have an impor- 
tance as a motive recognizahle in the dose of the 
first part of the Sonata, and through the whole 
succeeding development. These short tones, notwith- 
standing the prescribed piano, should therefore be 
rendered firmly and distinctly, whereas the right- 
hand part occupies throughout a subordinate dynamic 
position. 

Now, passages likewise occur in which a melodic 
part, thongh reaMy recognizable, is accompanied by 
one or more other parts having, besides their har- 
monic (secondary) character, melodic importance. Such 
parts are, in respect to accentuation, almost co-ordi- 
nate with that bearing the melody: 



74. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 28. 
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Here only the bass part should be played soMy, 
while the tenor in particular should be kept quite on 
a level with the soprano. 

A special case in this last-mentioned relation is 
covered by the following rule: 

13. A part in the aee^npaniment, keeping up an 
exactly parallel or contrary progression to that having 
the melody/ should be more distinctly accented than the 
others. 

For it is clear that, although attention may at 
first be distracted from the melody by such emphasis, 
it will be re-attracted to it by the connection obser- 
vable between the contrapuntal part and the melody, 
and its more Eubtle meaning; 

75* Beethoven, Sonata Op. 90, 2nd Movem. 
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Here those tones in the left hand, which follow 
the melody a tenth helow, may he performed without 
hesitation as eighth-notes (comp. p. 54) for the sake 
of greater prominence. In the following example: 

76. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 10 No. 2, 8rd Movem. 




'M '^.^T^. :nsij 



'^Vi f Tf \f 



i 



B 



the melody, to which the tenor progresses in contrary 
motion, lies through the first two measures in the 
alto, and through the last two in the soprano. The 
contrary movement may also he found hetween tw^ 
middle parts progresssing together, and must then b^ 
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prominently brought out in like manner, e. g. in the 
following passage: 

77. Chopin, Bondo Op. 1. 

n 




Mh ^ ^^^ ^^ 




where the converging progression of the two middle 
parts should he made distinctly audible, which is 
most easily effected, in this case too, by playing 
the tones d!^y ejt, fx^ etc. in the left hand as eighth- 
notes. 

Occasionally a counter-part alternates between 
parallel and contrary motion, which does not hinder 
its being prominently accented: 
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78. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 22, 2nd Movem. 



^ 







cresc. 



14. Imitations of melodie or rhytkniic pbrasos, ii 
whatever part the; may appear, are to be regarded 
throughout their length as the prineipal feature, and 
accordingly accented more strongly than the other parts. 

In this way the performance of Fugues above 
all, in which Imitation is raised to the essential prin- 
ciple of construction, must be arranged. But also in 
forms of art belonging to the freer style, imitation 
plays, on a larger or smaller scale, such a pro- 
minent part, that a piece, according as it is not or 
is performed with an observance of this rule, re- 
sembles a lovely landscape, at one time viewed in 
gloomy weather, at another in the clear splendor of 
the midday sun. 

It would lead too far (even if it were possible 
without the aid of the living performance) to test 
this rule on an entire composition; we must there- 
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fore be content to explain some few well-known and 
likewise typical examples in the light of the above 
requirement. 

The matter is simplest when the imitated part 
takes np, as long as the imitation lasts, a simple 
accompaniment as harmonic support; in which case 
our rule coincides with that given under B 12: 

79. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 2, No. 1. 




On the other hand, should the imitating part 
continue its melodic progression during the progress 
of the imitation, it is well, with a slight limitation 
of the above rule, to mark only the attack of the 
imitation, so as not to encroach too seriously upon 
the principal melody: 



92 
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80. Mendelssohn, Fantasia Op. 16, No. 9. 



j/ - ^5ftf 




The imitation often begins before the subject to 
be imitated has ended — an instance of the so-called 
stretti. Here both (or all) parts, carrying out the 
imitation, must be played with equal prominence, as 
each bears the chief theme; each phrase in the lead- 
ing part accompanying the imitation is, at the 
same time, the pattern for the imitation immediately 
succeeding, and therefore, having to impress itself 
upon the memory as pattern, should no more be 
drowned by the imitation previously begun, than the 
latter by it. Herein lies the difficulty of gaining a 
complete insight into stretti by simply listening to 
them without reading the score: 

81. Bach, Well-t. CI. I, Fugue No. 1. 



p 




^^ 
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^^ 



cresc. 
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" :! U^d Is' 



In like manner the following passage is to be 
rendered without any dynamic distinction whatever 
between the imitating and imitated parts: 

Hft. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 22, last movem. 

sfz 




^S 



'* fti"0^n 
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The compass of the imitations often shrinks to 
a minimum, to three or two tones; it may even 
happen that a single tone, in consequence of its 
position and harmonic importance, must be regarded 
as the imitation of another, and therefore rendered 
with corresponding intensiveness: 

83* Beethoven, Sonata Op. 27, No. 1, Srd Movem. 
Adagio can espressume. 



r^'^ i Tf \\I3 




Here the d*^, with which the left hand begins 
the second measure, may claim the distinctive position 
above stated as counterpart of the first d**\} in the 
right hand and first measure; for it stands, in respect 
both to position and harmonic import (as seventh of 
the ftmdamental harmony), in evidently intentional 
correspondence with the d'*^ preceding. 

15. An aeeompamment, wiiieh affords a barely suf- 
iident support to a melody, and for this reasm must be 
kept 10 the baekgroHnd, should also not respond to any 
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ereseendi or 
tke melody. 



i •^eorring in the part beariig 



Under these crescendi and decrescendi are under- 

• 

stood only snch as (in correspondence with rule B 1) 
issue of necessity from the melodic progression of 
the principal part, are usually of very hrief duration, 
and are as a rule not indicated hy the composer. 
Others, expressly prescribed, which are of consequence 
for the frui;her development of the whole piece, 
and therefore commonly of longer duration, extend 
their influence to the accompaniment as well. Thus 
the rather marked crescendo accompanied hy an 
accelerando (and indicated, moreover, by the com- 
poser) in the Nocturne Op. 9, No. 2 by Chopin: 




m 



3S 



t»— fr 




'-^f^ 



P^TP 



i 



must leave the accompaniment unaffected; whereas 
the crescendo in the C)t -minor Nocturne, continuing 
through twelve measures: 
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i^^ 



J J I | J. -? 



1 



^ 
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through which the composition is gradually led up to 
a climax, is to be observed equally in all parts. 
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16. Tke oirtommt tones (comer-tones) of ekords, 
being tke most importantt skoold be rendered deddedly 
liore prominent thui tke others. 

The JTifltification of this rule with reference to 
the lowest tone in the left hand flows from its deter- 
mining character as chord -root; hy reason of which 
the hass of a composition not merely represents its 
external lower limit, hnt rather gives the key to the 
rdles assumed hy the other parts in the harmonic 
development, and thus to an harmonic understanding 
of the whole piece. The highest tone in the right 
hand justifies its more prominent accentuation hy its 
melodic capacity, together with which, however, it at 
times surrenders its greater intensity as well to some 
melodic middle part: 



86. Sehuberty -4-imnor Sonata Op. 42, 2nd Movem. 
Andante poco moto. 




V  I F 



^ 



=tf 



Klaawell, On musical executioii. 
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In broken chords, or passages formed of them, 
the above rule likewise holds good, in case the comer- 
tones fall on an accent. — In passages rendered forte 
or crescendo it is necessary to pointedly mark those 
deepest tones, which, consisting in the frequent repe- 
tition (interrupted by intervening tones) of one and 
the same tone, are intended to act as an organ-point, 
which for various reasons cannot always be repre- 
sented by a sustained tone in pianoforte-music. E, g. 



87* Baeh, Ital. Concerto. 
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In pieces like the Berceuse by Chopin, such an 
accented rendering of a pedal-like bass is of coarse 
not to be thought of. 



17. Sastamed tones, aeeofflpanied above or below by 
soYeral others of less valae, most be ratker more strong; 
(or those aeeompanyiog less stroagly) accented, than other- 
wise called for. 

Four cases are here possible. The tones to be 
sustained may belong to the melody , and as such 
occur (1) in the soprano, (2) in some other part. 

88. 

(1) Cramer, Etude No. 9. 
Allegro moderaio. 




mezzo legato. 
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(2) Mendelssdhii, S. w. W. No. 18. 




In cases of this kind the stronger accentuation 
of the sustained tones follows from B 12. Further- 
more, these tones may also belong to the accompani- 
ment, and in this capacity may likewise occur (3) in 
the soprano, or (4) in some other part. E, g. 

89. 

(3) Beethoven, Sonata Op. 26, Yar. 3. 
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(4) Beethoven, Sonata Op. 7. 




Here too the i^ttack of the tone to be sustained 
must be somewhat marked, simply on account of the 
inability of the piano to sustain the power of the 
tones produced. In an arrangement of such a passage 
for wind or stringed instruments, this special accen- 
tuation would be revoked. 

The inequality as to degree of force between 
the sustained tone and the more rapid accompaniment 
must become the more marked the nearer the two 
parts He to each other; because tones of nearly the 
same pitch are, from the greater similarity of their 
vibrations, much more apt to interfere with each 
other than tones forming wider intervals; Airther, 
because the more rapid accompanying notes might, 
where the inequality of accentuation is not suffidently 
pronounced, be conceived as belonging to the mel- 
ody. E. g. 
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90. Mendelssohn, ^-mlnor Fantasia. 

I- 




Care must be taken here that the listener shall 

» 

not understand the last measure as 

The hearer should be similarly assured against 
a misconception of the two following measures: 




91. Mendelssohn, Caprice Op. 33 No. 1. 




'1 
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18. Certain siigle tones, wUeh effeet in tke luur- 
monie leading of a pieee either an unexpected or (in view 
of wkat has gone before) peenliarly desiraUe transifioh, 
are to he listhgnished among the oflier tones of flieir 
chord hy marked accentuation. 

To these must be reckoned above all, in a 
modulation from a minor key to its relative major 
(or vice versa), the Tbird and Sixth of tbe latter, 
as tbe cbaracteristic. distingnisbing marks between 
tbese two fam3ies of tones; • 

9^ Beethoven, Sonata Op. d6, Srd Movem. 



S 




^P 
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or: 



BeeUiOVen* Scmata Op. 10, No. 8, S^d Movem. 

* 




f>j^,. gif. - __ .^g 



J-T^ ^ 11 



f- 



I 




in which the 6f (sixth in D-minor) tjii the & (sixtji 
in D-major) must he noticeahly contrasted. 
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Another similar passage, marked by the comr 
poser himself in this sense, occurs in the Finale of 
the Sonata Op. 7 by Beethoven, the piece snddenly 
passing by an enharmonic change from ^- major to 
JSrl^-major. The a|?, as prime factor in bringing 
about this change, (enharmonic substitute for gjjf) is 
marked ff by Beethoven himself in the midst of a 
pianissimo: 




Further may be mentioned the dominant seventh 
of the subdominant of a key, when at the close of 
a piece it is about to effect the modulation, so tui- 
cessary in the cadence, to the triad of the sub-domi- 
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nant. One example will make this clear. The 
Berceuse by Chopin, in the opening 54 measures, 
is wholly built np on the triad and dominant chord 
of the seventh in 2>-major resting on the organ-point 
D\^y thus inducing the monotone mood corresponding 
to the title. But the composer could not possibly 
continue this same modulatory progression until the 
last measure, without becoming monotonous in a bad 
sense, but was obliged, in order to attain a satis- 
factory close, to employ a cadence revealing the key 
of D[7-major in its full harmonic scope, and above 
all things endeavor to touch the hitherto quite ne- 
glected triad of the subdominant (g\^ — b|? — d\^), in 
jorder • thereafter to regain, through the dominant 
ichord of the seventh, the tonic triad. The one tone, 
which alone fairly forces this subdominant triad, 
demahdcid with ever-growing desire, into action, is 
^he tone c\^, as seventh of d\^, which the composer 
iat length strikes in the 55th measure, and which 
then penetrates the listener's sense like refreshing 

balsam: 

StfU" 
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This tone therefore calls for peculiarly intense, 
albeit self-contained rendition; it might even be 
thought proper to sustain it to the close of the 
measure. For its effect extends harmonically not 
only through this measure, but throughout the three 
next-following, until finally, in the 59 th measure, the 
triad of the fourth degree (as chord of the 2) is 
struck, and the close of the whole piece is brought 
about in the manner described above. 

Most cases of this kind are of course by no 
means so striking as this; yet there are probably 
few pieces in which this tone, where applied in any 
way to the formation of the close, does not produce 
a feeling of peculiar satisfaction, in whose production 
it must, as aforesaid, be aided by a more intense 
accentuation. Compare further in this connection the 
closes of the following pieces: Bach, Well-temp. Clav., 
(Part; 1) Prelude in J?|?-minor, (Part. 2) Fugue in 
^-major; Beethoven, Gh-major Sonata Op. 14 No. 2, 
1st movem't. and theme of 2nd movem't; Mendels- 
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sohn, Song w. Words No. 1, Fugue in ^-minor; 
Schumann, ''Warum*', Soblummerlied; Weber, ^-minor 
Polonaise; etc. etc. 



To the foregoing we would add some 

C. Special Remarks 

which could not be included under headings A and 
Bf and nevertheless concern modifications- of the 
prescribed mode of execution which composers are 
either not in the habit of indicating, or lack the 
means for exactly expressing. 

Firstly, in case two directions given in the fore- 
going should come in conflict with each other, their 
relative importance in the passage in question must 
be weighed, and the most important allowed to 
prevail. E. g, 

(a) B 12 prescribes for the passage cited from 
Beethoven, Op. 28, that the Tenor should be more 
marked than the Bass, which contradicts rule B 16, 
according to which the bass should predominate over 
the middle parts. In this case I nevertheless follow 
the first rule;, for the bass, which here forms an 
organ-point, makes itself sufficiently noticeable by the 
continual repetition of the d. 
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(h) The following passage: 
95. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 22, 
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9 



decresc. 



ought, according to ^ 7, to be accelerated because 
in ascending progression; bnt contrariwise to be ren- 
dered ritardcmdOj as being a decrescendo. Here the 
latter consideration gains the day, being supported 
by A 12, which requires a riiardando before be- 
ginning the Repetition in a Sonata; and also by 
A 15, which calls for a ritardando before every 
fermata. 

A conflict of a different, namely rhythmical, 
nature, arising from the circumstance that two like 
tones in different parts and of different value are 
indicated by the composer by only one note, is like- 
wise to be settled in favor of the more important 
of the two parts in question. Thus, in the following 
passage: 
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96. Mendelssohn, Song withoat Words, No. 37, 
Andante espresaivo. 




the last tone f should be played, not as a sixteenth 
in a triplet, but as a fiill sixteenth -note, in order 
not to interrupt the flow of the melody, whereby 
the f in the left hand is brought into closer quarters 
with the preceding c, than this latter with the a 
preceding it. 

With reference to the breaking of chords (ar- 
peggios) I would remark that, while it is generally 
speaking a bad habit to play successively tones of 
chords which by right belong together, a justification 
for breaking chords in individual cases, in order to 
obta^l a special effect, may be found in t^e circum- 
stance that from times immemorial composers have 
directly prescribed the arpeggio in particular passages^ 
But, as we have already seen, just as a multitude 
of minute, deviations in the tempo and degree of 
force, (and likewise in the employment of the pedal, 
of which we shall speak particularly further on), 
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are usually left to the player's discretion in many 
passages, where they are not only indispensable, but 
might even have been easily indicated ; in like manner 
many cases occur where the breaking of a chord, 
although not specifically directed, is allowable, if not 
positively demanded. We hope that the following 
examples may aid in apprehending the subject, though 
great caution is necessary in drawing conclusions 
therefrom. 

The first and obvious object of a broken chord 
is the attainment of greater breadth in the develop- 
ment of its harmonic mass. In this sense the arpeggio 
may often be employed in a full chord imder a fer- 
mata, e, g. in the "Trftumerei" by Schumann: 




and in like manner at the close of many pieces, 
where the close consists in a sustained chord; though 
in such cases, particularly in pp and open position, 
a simultaneous sounding of all parts often has a 
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finer efiPect, e, g. in the £|7-major Nocturne Op. 9, 
No. 2 by Chopin: 




With chords to be struck ff or af^ Sk slight 
arpeggio is frequently desirable to soften the hard- 
ness of touch apt to arise; e, g. in the following 
passage: 



99. Sehubert, Sonata Op. 164. 
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or in this: 



Mendelssohn, 2 Klavierstucke, No. 1. 





The suitability of the arpeggio is shown by the 
fact, that, in quite similar eases, especially where the 
chord in question is to be sustained, or is followed 

Klanwell, On musical execution. ^ 
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by a rest, it is often prescribed by composers. Com- 
pare for example Beetboven, Sonatu in C- minor 
Op. 10 No. 1, tbe 6^ measure of the Adagio, and 
tbe transitional chord V^ to the repetition, Sonata 
in Gh-major Op. 31, No. 1 (repeated at close of 
the last movement); Chopin, Polonaise in C|l|-minory 
4*** measure, etc. etc. 

Moreover, I would recommend a very short ar- 
peggio in the case of very abrupt dissonances which 
are also to be played sfz, as for instance the close 
of this passage: 

100. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 81a, 2n<i Movem. 

sfz ' sfz sfz 

1^ 



tr 




f -c^^ 
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^ 



^^ 



where, through the consistent leading of the parts, 
an extremely shrill dissonance is caused in the last 
chord, which loses, in breaking the chord, all un- 
pleasantness of effect without weakening its character. 
Finally, the arpeggio appears to me the best 
means of securing due prominence to certain tones 
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of hi^h pitch, in piano, accompanied by a deep bass 
without middle parts: 

lOl. Sehumann, Pbantasle, 3rd Movement. 
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In the three cases last cited the arpeggio is, 
80 to speak, merely tolerated, as facilitating the 
realization of the desired expression; in numerous 
passages like that first cited it is, however, indispen- 
sable, and should properly have been prescribed by 
the composer, which he in fact did in various similar 

8* 
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passages for the left hand; whereas in the one cited 
above, he evidently took it for granted, as a matter 
of course, because the chord can not be stretched 
by most hands. — However great the misuse made 
of broken chords in improper places may be, it ia 
surpassed by the abuse of the pedal, which, despite 
the enhancement which its intelligent employment 
lends to the execution, is capable of defeating the 
best intentions of the composer. Therefore a few 
suggestive remarks on this important matter may 
likewise not be out of place here; an exhaustive 
discussion of the same would require the citation of 
far too g^eat a number of musical examples, which 
at present forms no part of the author's plan. 

It would seem a nearly self-evident proposition^ 
that the pedal should be used only for the duration 
of one individual harmony, and changed on the 
entrance of another. But that it is not to be used 
without exception for the duration of any one hat* 
mony, being in many cases superfluous, in others 
even a disturbing influence, is so often overlooked, 
that it seems advisable to call special attention to- 
these cases. 

The pedal is entirely inadmissible in passages 
of very low pitch, because the deeper tones, by 
reason of their greater breadth and fullness, insure 
in themselves greater power and duration of after- 
effect. Thus the following passage: 
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102. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 57. 
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cresc. 




when taken with pedal, has an indistinct, blurred 
effect. But the pedal is also superfluous for passages 
in the middle of the key-board, when the same can 
be conveniently played leggio in all parts. Thus the 
theme of the Adagio of the i^-minor Sonata Op. 2 
by Beethoven can be played without pedal through- 
out the first 8 measures, excepting one chord in the 
7*** measure: 



^ 



I 



10». ^ 



5 



% 




where the pedal should be taken to the second 
quarter, that no break may ensue at the leap of 
the left hand to the lower octave. With the small 
c in the left hand the pedal is again raised; the c 
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itself however is to be held, as fundamental of the 
chord of the seventh, to the end of the meiBustire, 
and tied to the f in the measure following. That 
the composer did not so direct, does not prevent its 
being thus played. This is one of the little irriegu- 
larities in notation often met with in earlier com- 
positions, but which only a pedant would stickle for 
in actual practice. For Beethoven himself, eight 
measures further on, quite correctly writes: 



104. 




In very high passages, as a rule from c'" up- 
ward, the* pedal is both ineffective and superfluous, 
because these highest tones, on account of th^ir 
brevity and lack of Aillness, are employed only jin 
allegro or presto, sustained passages at this pitch dot 
being in keeping with the character of the piano.j 

As the peculiar domain of the pedal, there thjiis 
remain broken chords extending over all parts of 
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the key -board, and farther such passages in the 
middle as cannot be e^cecuted legato without the aid 
of the pedal; and lastly all combinations of the 
higher or medium pitch with the deeper bass, which 
in actual composition naturally outnumber all other 
passages put together. 

With passages in broken chords, for whose exe- 
cution the pedal is as a rule indispensable, the player 
must notice carefully, whether they merely set the 
harmonic import of a chord in a stronger light, or 
whether they are melodically important. In the 
former ajid commoner case — comp. for instance 
close of Cjj-minor Sonata by Beethoven — lie pedal 
is invariably to be employed; in the latter only in 
ascending passages, because in descending ones the 
melodic thread would be rendered indistinct by the 
souoding-on of higher tones: 



105. Beethoven, Sonata Op. 31, No. 2. 
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senza Pedale, 



pdm-i 




^^ 



^ 




* '^ :i t »^ 



In regard to the emplojrment of the pedal in 
simple melodic phrases with accompaniment, it depends 
in the first place, to he sore, upon the changes of 
the predominant harmony; hut in the second place 
upon the melody as well, whose inharmonic passing- 
notes (especially when they occur in hreadth equal 
to, or greater than, the harmonic tones) must he 
most carefdlly treated. This change of pedal, prompt- 
ed hy any single inharmonic passing-note, may some- 
times eyen he accomplished ^t a sacrifice, e. g. at 
the opening of Schumann's **Trftumerei"s 
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Ped. 



where the pedal prescrihed must he lifted at the 
first e of the melody and again taken at the follow- 
ing f, although in this way, as the f is taken by 
the thumb, the fifth Y-c' in the right hand is sacri- 
ficed. However, this loss is not so painftilly felt aa 
the discord resulting from not lifting the pedal. 

In more rapid pieces the inharmonic passings 
notes need not be so carefully handled, and quite 
lose their influence over the pedal, when the melody 
lies outside the domain of the latter. 

With reference to pressing the pedal after a 
change of harmony may be said, that it should 
always take place after the new chord has been 
struck, and not simultaneously with such striking, 
because only in the former case is a positive assur. 
ance afforded that the fingers have released the keys 
of the foregoing chord. Thus, at the close of the 
Caprice, Op. 16 No. 1, by Mendelssohn: 
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107. 





Ped. 



the pedal directed is not to be taken simultaneously 
with the a in the left hand and the &\ in the right, 
but just between the c*^ and e in the right hand, 
otherwise the d struck by the thumb in the preced- 
ing measure will inevitably sound on through the 
ui-major harmony. 

Finally, as an example of a pedal- passage to 
be treated in a strikingly individual manner, may 
be cited two measures from the ui* minor !^tude 
Op. 70 by Moscheles: 
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At first glance ibis passage appears impracti- 
cable, for on using the pedal the whole first chord 
would sound on with the secon4; whereai? without 
pedal the e in the left hand would necessarily be 
lost. To obviate both difficulties, the 3 highest 
tones of the first chord, after having souifded long 
enough, must be released, the little finger of the 
left hand meanwhile holding the e. Thereupon, after 
lifting and again depressing the pedal (still holding 
the e)f this e, now secured by the pedal, may be 
released; and the three upper tones of the new chord 
struck without further ceremony. 



In the foregoing I have enumerated tho^e un- 
written modifications of execution, which 9.pp0ar to 
me necessary for attaining a good style of playing, 
and as calling for extended discussion. But if, in 
the nature of the case, we have hitherto beei^ able 
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to take cognizance of isolated cases only, we must 
now seek to obtain a wider and more general view 
of the 

D. Execution of a Composition taken 

as a Whole, 

in order to formulate from this higher stand-point 
certain precepts for a refined and appropriate inter- 
pretation corresponding to its wider scope. 

Now, this is the very place to apply success- 
fally the analogy of Music with Language (already 
hinted at on p. 59) as a guide for discovering those 
precepts. However difPerent may he the stand-points 
whereon these two modes of expression of the human 
intellect rest (inasmuch as Language moves straight 
forward, so to speak, i, e, on the line of intelligihle, 
logical development; whereas Music, from a lack of 
such positive conceptions, follows rather the laws of 
architecturally symmetrical articulation, and in its 
progression may better be compared with the ara- 
besque) they nevertheless agree in the main point: 
the necessity of a representation requiring Time for 
its accomplishment. And as a reader or an orator 
must unfold the meaning of his subject step by step, 
and must see to it, that through his presentation of 
the matter the attentive hearer shall have received 
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at the close an harmonious total impression — in 
like manVier the interpreter of a musical composition, 
by an intelligent and well-balanced development and 
connection of its several parts, mnst enable the hearer 
to form at the close a satisfactory general opinion 
regarding the necessary continuity of those parts, 
i. e* regarding the individuality of the composition. 
Herein lies the secret, on the performer's part, of 
swaying the mood of the well-informed hearer, and 
not of exhibiting mere external virtuosity, however 
great, which should be considered only as an un- 
deniably indispensable precondition of any artistic 
performance. 

Attention must be called, however, to an essen- 
tial distinction between oratorical and musical re- 
production. In the former the Matter must always 
predominate over the Manner of the performance. 
A thoughtful poem, a pithy speech, will always 
make a deeper impression, even when indifferently 
delivered, than a windy and empty production, how- 
ever finished its rendering. Indeed, in the latter 
case the contrast between production and reproduc- 
tion will be the more certain to injure the artistic 
effect, the more striking it is. Contrarily in music. 
Here the Matter is also, to be sure, the chief end, 
and genius cannot be forced into the absolute vacuum 
of a trivial creation by even the most finished ren? 
dering; but in music the manner amalgamates itself 
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with the matter in a much more intimate, and there- 
fore more significant, way than can ever he the case 
with language. Just hecause, as we remarked at 
first, no composer can put his thoughts to paper 
exactly as his mind conceived them, and the player 
consequently has to supply what is lacking or not 
visihly presentahle, does the latter in a degree par- 
ticipate in the creation of the musical thought, and 
is responsihle for its effectiveness in a wider sense, 
than he who is entrusted with the reproduction of a 
poetic work. Musical reproduction has not alone to 
nterpret, hut to expound. 

The first condition of a finished rendering is: 
Distinctness of eocpression. 

Here I do not allude to distinctness of touch, 
of figures and passages, which belongs to the pro- 
vince of technique, hut to the exposition of the 
arrangement (the ^^build") of the composition as a 
whole and in all particulars. Thus the thematic 
material of the piece must first be duly set in a 
stronger light; and not only at the first entrance of 
the theme (as directed under A 1 and 2), but 
wherever it appears, it must be distinguished by 
a more expressive and careftiUy shaded rendering. 
Then the chief turning-points in the course of the 
piece should be in some way specially prepared and 
introduced, usually by a slight ntardando. For pieces 
written in three movements (sonata-form) like the great 
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majority of all larger or smaller piano pieces, these 
turning-points are, beside tbe beginning of the en- 
trance of the second theme, the close of the first 
part, the entrance of the repetition and of its second 
theme, and the close of the whole. Finally, not only 
the themes themselves, but everything which in the 
course of the piece has won distinction as a theme 
or motive, must be more sharply accented. Often 
merely a few tones, three, two, even one (comp. 
p. 103) put quite a different face upon a passage by 
their in tenser accentuation, and at a blow render 
otherwise dark and insignificant passages intelligible 
and characteristic. 

This elaboration and setting in relief of par- 
ticular themes, and of motive-like shorter passages, 
is effected, not only by modifications of tempo and 
stress, but by what is called "phrasing" as well, 
the word itself indicating clearly enough the analogy 
subsisting between musical and oratorical production. 
Under this term I understand the homogeneous re- 
production, effected by special modifications in the 
touch, of a passage, and the detachment of the same 
from its surroundings. But a demarcation of the se- 
parate phrases by slurs — in many cases the sole 
customary indication of the phrasing — is not always 
practicable, for the reason that staccato passages 
may likewise be conceived as phrases, and in such 
cases misunderstandings might easily be brought 
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about. * This indispensable factor of a good render- 
ing mnst therefore be left to the player's discretion. 
It is easily seen, that a judicious application of the 
same depends directiy upon a thorough understand 
ing of form in composition; otherwise blunders in 
execution are very apt to be made by tearing 
asunder kindred parts, or by joining what should be 
held apart. Here the point is to be emphasized, 
that the style of phrasing must be chiefly decisive 
in determining the fingering of a passage, even 
though the execution be rendered more inconvenient 
thereby. In this connection too the student must 
again be warned against the danger of exaggeration. 
Exaggerated phrasing leads to the dislocation of a 
composition, and to the entire destruction of the 
total impression, through which alone the individual- 
ity of the art-work is surely impressed upon the 
hearer's consciousness. The player is no anatomist, 
and has not to unfold the parts of a composition as 
individualisms, but in their integrity, in their coordi- 
nation and cooperation; only for the purpose of 



* In this connection the student's attention is called 
to a little work by Drs. Biemann and Fuchs, on the Art 
of Phrasing, wherein the difficulty with the slurs is inge- 
niously obviated, and many valuable hints are given. It 
is published by G. Schirmer, New York. [Translator's 
Note.] 

Klauwell, On musical execution. 9 
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demonstration to learners may (or even must) asi 
opposite procedure be observed. 

Haying provided by this means for suMcient 
clearness of interpretation, so that the hearer may 
obtain a just and ftill comprehension of the import 
of a composition, the next condition of a finished 
rendering presents itself as a well-hcUanced and re- 
fined delivery. 

Here I place in the foreground the choice of 
the correct tempo and general dynamic level of a 
composition; for the customary marks of expression: 
adagio, allegro, presto, on the one hand, and piano, 
forte, fortissimo, etc. on the other, are all relative 
terms, whose positive value varies with the general 
character of the composition in question. There are 
pieces, which are held almost throughout in forte, 
and in which the directions for a less degree of 
force still involve, viewed absolutely, no inconsider- 
able measure of force; in other pieces the piamo 
predominates, and a decided raising of the dynamic 
level would be contrary to the composer's intention; 
yet others demand sharp rhythmical phrasing and 
strong accentuation throughout, and others must' be 
given with a more uniform flow, almost hazily. 
Therefore the fundamental character of a composition 
must first of all be established, and thereafter the 
suitable degree of rapidity and force decided upon. 
Such an establishment of the general character of a 
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composition is often facilitated by suggestive tenns 
added by the composer as indications of tempo; 
e, g., when Beethoven writes la/rgo e mesto over the 
Adagio of the I>-major Sonata Op. 10, or qualifies 
the whole Sonata Op. 13 with the title patMtique, 
and Sonata Op. 57 with appassionata, no doubt can 
arise as to the character of these pieces. The case 
is otherwise with such, where like hints as to char- 
acter and execution are quite wanting. In such the 
views and conceptions of players may naturally be 
divergent, inasmuch as the characteristics of a piece 
cannot invariably be judged of according to the same 
features by various persons, and the mental and 
emotional temperament of him passing judgment also 
play a prominent part. Thus a composition may be 
conceived and executed by two players in very differ- 
ent ways, while either might be justified from his 
own point of view. 

Now, if a performer considers his individual con- 
ception to be justifiable, and has accordingly decided 
upon a certain tempo and a certain degree of force, 
he must in a general way adhere to the same as 
long as no change in these particulars has been 
prescribed by the composer himself. Like the idea 
of Tonality, in keeping wherewith the whole modu- 
latory course of a piece is to be judged of only in 
relation to the g^ven principal key, the need of a 

Unity in tempo and force cannot be disavowed, in 

9* 
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reference to wMch unity all lesser modifications must 
appear purely and simply as such, and not as some- 
tbing altogether noyeL 

These modifications, when occurring as short 
phrases or single tones, have already received suffi- 
cient attention. But there are, besides, modifications 
of higher power, of the second degree so to speak, 
which may extend over considerable sections or eyen 
entire parts of a piece, and whose proper office it 
is to set forth the ever -changing illumination and 
the necessary distribution of light and shade, through 
which, in a broader sense, the essential is distin- 
guished from the non-essential, certain brilliant strokes 
and points are brought out, a due proportion is ob- 
served between the parts, etc. It is advisable, in 
order to clearly discern these billows of movement 
and intensity required by the onward sweep of the 
musical thought, to read through the piece to be 
rendered repeatedly and attentively (after having 
sufficiently learned its general scope by playing it 
over); for thus the judgment, unswayed by the sen- 
suous, sonant charm of individual passages, whereby 
they easily attract imdue attention at the expense 
of others, can more impartially survey the Whole, 
and assign to each part its proper place. 

During this silent survey the ear will soon be 
able to distinguish longer groups of periods, in which 
the musical development, usually progressing hereby 
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to the dominant side, porsnes an ascending course, 
and consequently demands a gradual crescendo or 
accelerando (or both together); and other groups, in 
which a slackening, subsiding tendency towards the 
subdominant demands a contrary rendering. In either 
case, however, the crescendos, accelerandos, rallen- 
tandos, etc. will not be strictly speaking continuous, 
«s in shorter passages (for otherwise the composer 
might indicate them), but may be transiently inter- 
rupted by passages of uniform tempo or intensity, 
or even of an entirely opposite character, without 
{as viewed from a higher standpoint) ceasing to exist. 
All groups of ascending tendency usually reach their 
final aim in the general cUtnax of the whole piece 
{occasionally several such, co-ordinate, climaxeis are 
found), which climax forms so to speak the watershed 
between the two inclined planes sloping up to and 
away from it, that are to be regarded as the course 
of development of the piece. This lofty turning-point, 
often marked by a fermata or an organ-point, must 
be most careftilly led up to and significantly pointed, 
and the hearer's attention drawn to it intensively, if 
the foregoing and following parts, the whole piece 
in short, shall appear to him in the proper light 
To pursue the figure, I would compare the enjoy- 
ment of a composition (in sonata-form) to that of a 
mountain-climb. During the whole first part (move- 
ment) the ascent goes on, and it is no less natural 
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than enjoyable after reaching the top to turn one'» 
gaze backward again, in order to pass once moro 
in mental review, immediately after £rst making it» 
acquaintance, the path just passed over, and then^ 
so new at every turn. The more careful exploratioiL 
of the summit, till finding that point firom which 
the fall view is disclosed, and from which the mind 
already anticipates the possibilities of descent, might 
be likened to the development with its sub-climaxes^ 
while the repetition would correspond to the descent 
itself. Filled and enriched with the impressions re- 
ceived upon the summit we regain on the other side 
the foot of the mountain, which now, even viewed 
from below, makes a far more significant impression 
than •before we were capable of imagining, what a 
wealth of beauty it could disclose (the Theme of a 
composition, heard before a knowledge of the whole, 
and afterward). 

The chief difficulties in the rendering of a com- 
position consequently lie in clearly working out it& 
exposition. In this regard too much cannot be done 
in the way of clearness of analysis, and carrying 
away the hearer's mind with the development of the 
art-work presented. After the climax is once reached, 
the hearer, who has till then followed the piece with 
intelligent attention, can follow it up to the end 
without ftirther difficulty. — 

Unexhausted and inexhaustible are the possibi- 
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lities of musical evolution, and it would be presump- 
tuous to predicate of the sonata-form perennial youth. 
One thing, however, is certain: That the cycle of 
progression, described on the whole in the develop- 
ment of the Sonata, is in so close touch with the 
nature of musical expression and the aesthetic wants 
of the hearer, that we can hardly expect to see this 
form replaced by a more perfect one. Yet, manifold 
as are the possibilities of treatment which the above- 
sketched form may xmdergo in the creation of more 
extended works of art, and various as the latter 
may therefore turn out — like individual men, all 
of whom present the human type in one or the 
other modification — it would nevertheless be a 
useless and limitless task, should we undertake to 
follow up these possibilities in detail, intending to 
lay down for each individual case corresponding rules 
of rendering. The clear-sighted player will rather 
be satisfied, clearly to have recognized standard prin- 
ciples, under whose ever-present guidance he can 
mould his interpretation to that form which shall 
not only be most in keeping with the teeming and 
beautiful inner sense of the composition, but is also 
calculated to discover its meaning to the hearer in 
the most acceptable manner. 
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